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First, the mischiefs of absence and tardiness were com- 
mented upon;—the interruption of the whole school, occa- 
sioned by the late arrival of a portion of its members; the 
inability of the delinquents themselves to take up the subject 
then in hand, and follow it out from that point, without know- 
ing what had preceded ; the permanent evils of contracting or 
of indulging a bad habit, and the general annoyance and in- 
justice of a want of punctuality in all the business of subse- 
quent life;—-with such other considerations, more or less 
expanded, as were deemed pertinent to the topic. 'The ques- 
tion was then propounded to the members generally, whether, 
during their association together, they would be present, extra- 
ordinary circumstances excepted, during each half day of the 
session; and be punctual also, at the hour of opening the Insti- 
tute ;— by the hour of opening being understood the precise 
hour, — not ten minutes after it, nor five minutes after it, but 
when the minute hand of the clock divides the dot upon its 
face into two equal parts. It was also explained that there 
never was a greater untruth embodied in a current saying, than 
that it is nine o’clock till it is ten, or one o’clock till it is two; 
that it might as well be said that it is sunrise till it is sunset, 
or New Year’s day until the last of December. To school 
teachers, it was said, may we look, more than to any other 
class in the community, for establishing correct habits among 
men, on the subject of punctuality. 'Those members who had 
resolved to be present each half day, and also to be punctual at 
the hour, were then requested to signify their determination by 
the uplifted hand, — which was unanimously done. 

The subject of communication with each other, while the 
exercises of the Institute were going on, either by whispering, 
or in any other mode, was then considered. The well known 
mischiefs of whispering in school were adverted to; the temp- 
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tation which it holds out to the introduction of thoughts and 
schemes unsuitable to the time and place; its incompatibility 
with the stillness which it is desirable to preserve in every 
schoolroom ; the fact that one cannot whisper unless another is 
whispered to ; and the injustice often done to the latter by di- 
verting his attention, and breaking in upon his train of thought, 
—perhaps at a critical point in his investigation, when he is 
just grasping the idea of which he is in pursuit, and which it 
may take him a half hour to recover; the enticement which it 
holds out to duplicity and clandestine practices, in order to 
conceal the act, — thus gradually undermining the moral senti- 
ment even in cases where outright prevarication or falsehood 
is not resorted to; the experience of teachers themselves in re- 
gard to the evils of whispering ; —all these points were rapidly 
brought into view ; and, for the sake of setting an example of 
what a good school should be, and of doing as they would wish 
to be done by, all the members who resolved to abstain from 
communication, unless at the season of recess, or on some such 
extraordinary emergency as should carry its own excuse with 
it, were requested to signify it by the uplifted hand. To this, 
an aflirmative response was unanimously given. 

It gives me pleasure to add, that at each of the Institutes, 
where these subjects were introduced at the commencement, 
an adherence to the course of conduct agreed upon, was almost 
universal. In one or two instances, a departure from the rule 
was noticed. At the opening of the next session, the fact of 
an observed infraction of the compact was briefly adverted 
to; without, however, any mention of names. The case was 
spoken of as probably resulting from inadvertence, or forgetful- 
ness, or habit ; the duty of watchfulness and self-control was 
renewedly enjoined, so that, on comparison of ourselves with 
ourselves from day to day, we might turn life to its highest 
possible use, — progressive improvement. 

The subject of commanding the attention was introduced, — 
the power of concentrating the mind upon a given point, and 
holding it there until its purpose is achieved. It was stated 
that many distinguished men, —Sir Isaac Newton among the 
number, — had referred their superiority over other men, not so 
much to the possession of greater talents, as to the better habit 
which they had acquired of using their talents, —to their power 
of bringing the light of all their faculties to a focus, of turning 
that focal light upon any object, and commanding it to shine 
steadily there, until all its mysteries had been revealed by the 
illumination. It was explained that all objects in nature have 
their superficial properties, — their properties which lie upon the 
surface, —and that all objects have also their profounder prop- 
erties, — properties which are in-seated and occult, which seem 
to be hidden away from the common gaze, and can be brought 
out by those only, who will penetrate to the depths where they 
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lie. As a necessary consequence of this undeniable truth, it 
must happen, that volatile minds, accustomed to skim lightly 
over the surfaces of things, —to touch many but to penetrate 
none, —can be acquainted with shows and appearances only ; 
with the outward and changing phenomena, and not with the 
inward and governing law; while, on the other hand, those 
minds which have the power of fixing the attention upon ob- 
jects, will master their inherent properties and attributes, and 
thus obtain a knowledge by which all the works of nature may 
be converted into instruments of power and blessing. Among 
this latter class of men we are to look for great discoverers and 
inventors, for profound jurists and statesmen, for eminent men 
in all the varied walks of life. If a teacher can invest his pu- 
pils with the power of fixing the attention, he will confer upon 
them a benefit as much greater than any amount of mere 
knowledge he can bestow, as the ability to originate is better 
than the ability to acquire. As preliminary to fixing the at- 
tention of the mind, the senses must be governed. If a teacher 
would train his pupils to a ready command of attention, he 
must teach them to command the eye, by looking steadily upon 
the book, the slate, the black-board, and upon the teacher him- 
self, when he is giving oral instruction. If the eye is suffered 
to wander, it then receives impressions involuntarily. Those 
impressions will command the mind, and divert it from the 
subject it was considering. If the mind does not command the 
eye, the eye will command the mind. Hence, where the teach- 
er finds the attention of a class to be wandering and fugacious, 
he should, at first, place them where the fewest possible num- 
ber of objects will attract them, or distract them. He can, at 
first, command the position of the head, not allowing it to turn 
away ; he can then command the direction of the eye, not suf- 
fering it to wander; and, if he has the talent to make his ex- 
ercises interesting, he will then command the mind, and the 
work will be done. The teacher who understands his subject 
so well as to teach without books has, in this respect, an in- 
calculable advantage over one who is obliged to hold a book 
in hand, and to consult it at every step. In the one case, the 
teacher arouses and attracts attention; in the other, he repels 
or deadens it. In the one case, he often sees, even before the 
answer, whether he is understood, or whether the subject is 
understood ; in the other case, it often happens that he does 
not know, even after the answer, whether or not it was an in- 
telligent one. The glance, too, of the teacher’s eye, carries his 
voice to the heart. 

The spirit of many of the above remarks will apply to the 
management of the ear, as well as to that of the eye. It is the 
annoying and odious habit of New England congregations, 
almost without exception, if a noise happens in any part of the 
house, —if a cane, or umbrella, or book falls, or an intrusive cur 
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barks, or even a child yawns audibly, —although in the midst 
of the most eloquent and impassioned parts of a sermon or ad- 
dress, —for the whole audience to wheel round their heads, 
with the promptness, if not with the precision, of a military 
company on drill. ‘The teacher should suffer no such habits to 
grow up in the schoolroom. If they exist there, he should ex- 
pel them. While attending a recitation, the pupil should be 
trained to such immobility of position, his senses to such fixed- 
ness of attention, and his mind to such a concentration of its 
energies, that nothing but the cry of “fire,” or some equally 
perilous alarm, would be able to unloose them. We cannot 
expect that this result will be effected in a single term, nor in 
a single year; but long before the common period of a school 
education is completed, this work should be done. 

Some writer has made the supposition, that, after the service 
of prayer should be closed in the church, the audience should 
see written out upon the walls, all the thoughts in which 
each member had indulged during the exercise. Doubt- 
less it would be one of the most astounding disclosures ever 
made! Yet the disclosure would not alter the fact. In the 
eye of conscience, all wrong is the same, whether known in 
the bosom of its author only, or written upon the concave of 
the sky. 

I know not whether the above considerations had any effect 
upon the members of the Institutes, to whom they were 
addressed ; but more attentive and devoted auditors than they 
afterwards were, I never beheld. 

The responsibility of each member for the neatness and 
cleanliness of his own seat and desk, and for so much of the 
space around it, as was properly appurtenant to it, was also 
brought into view. 

Having heard that the proceedings of a considerable number 
of the Institutes in the State of New York, had been seri- 
ously interrupted, by the intrusion of book agents, who flocked 
to the meetings for the purpose of selling their books, it seemed 
to me that it would be well, by measures of timely precaution, 
to avert the misfortune of having our Institutes, for the im- 
provement of Teachers, converted into book-fairs, for the ben- 
efit of authors. It is obvious that if one man should appear 
with a spelling-book ; another with a series of reading-books ; 
a third with a grammar; a fourth with an arithmetic; a fifth 
with a geography ; a sixth with a history ; and another with a 
machine that could teach all branches, at the same time, and 
almost in no time; the attention of the members would be 
very much distracted, and the value of the meeting seriously 
impaired. But it is still more obvious, that if rivals in trade, 
or espousers of different systems of grammar, arithmetic, and 
so forth, should encounter each other at these meetings, their 
pecuniary interest in the sale of their works, or their instincts 
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of paternity for the systems they had originated, might lead, 
at least to earnest and absorbing discussion, if not to the for- 
mation of antagonistic parties. Excited feeling might magnify 
trivialities into importance, while great principles were over- 
looked ; and thus the time of the Institute might be unprofita- 
bly spent. It was therefore proposed and agreed upon, that if 
authors or booksellers should ask for a hearing, they should be 
treated with all civility and respect, but requested to wait until 
the day succeeding the end of the session. ‘The consequence 
was, that the time of the Institute was not broken in upon for 
a minute, by any thing foreign to its legitimate object. 

It was not meant, by the above-mentioned course, to imply 
any disparagement of any work designed for schools. It is 
natural that each author should suppose his own work to 
possess points of excellence, superior to any other; and that 
he should wish for an opportunity to diffuse, as widely as pos- 
sible, the improvements he has originated. But until Institutes 
shall be held fora much longer period, the time of the members 
can be more profitably spent upon the methods and principles 
of teaching, than upon the difficult work of investigating and 
comparing the relative merits of different text books. 

After going through with an exposition of the views, of 
which the above is an abstract, it was then stated that such 
a method of introducing the exercises of the Institute had 
been adopted, not more on account of its intrinsic pertinency 
and propriety, than as an example of what it would be weil 
for every teacher to do, on opening his school. It was recom- 
mended to all teachers, that, on entering their schools for the 
first half day, they should make some simple and intelligible 
explanation of the objects for which they and their pupils had 
met; and should bring into view the new pleasures and duties 
growing out of the new relation. This exposition by the 
teacher should occupy a longer or a shorter period of time, 
and the range of topics introduced should be more or less ex- 
tensive, according to the ages and capacities of the pupils. It 
is believed that such a course might be made an efficient means 
of conciliating the favorable regards of the scholars, and of 
imparting to their minds some more adequate views of the 
great purposes for which they assemble in the schoolroom. 
The benevolent interest taken in their welfare by the town 
which has voted its money, by the district which has provided 
a schoolhouse, and by their parents who have supplied them 
with books and sent them to school ; the corresponding obliga- 
tions of gratitude and of diligence on their part; the interest 
of the teacher in their welfare; his readiness and his desire to 
assist them, and his willingness to supply all their reasonable 
wants ;— these, or similar topics, might be introduced by every 
teacher, in a sort of Jnaugural address. If children are, to 
any extent, rational beings, their reason should be addressed ; 
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if they have affections, those affections should be appealed to. 
There will be room enough after this for the stern mandates 
of authority. And every intelligent man knows, every Chris- 
tian man feels, that the severe voice of authority will have in- 
finitely more power, when summoned as the ally of reason and 
of the affections, than when invoked in their absence, or as 
their antagonist. 

After the above preliminaries, the regular exercises of the 
Institutes were commenced. Instruction was given in hand- 
writing, and good hand-writing was analyzed into its elements ; 
— in reading, in correct pronunciation and enunciation, and, 
above all, the doctrine was enforced that children should be 
made to understand what they read ;—%in orthography and 
syllabication, particularly in regard to the classes of words most 
frequently mis-spelt or mis-divided ;——in some of the general 
laws of language, of which grammar is a more or less perfect 
collection ;—Z3in arithmetic, especially the fundamental rules, 
and their methods of proof ;— in geography and map-drawing ; 
—§in the principles which should govern in the classification of 
schools ;— in vocal music ; — in the indispensableness of moral 
culture, &c. &c. Observations on the best methods of teaching 
each branch were interspersed in all the exercises pertaining to 
that branch. Each subject was explained in the manner, — 
although, of course, with more condensation and brevity, — in 
which it should be explained to a class of children. Different 
methods of proceeding were not only explained, but exempli- 
fied. ‘The members were taken to the black-board to solve 
problems and to draw maps. After a subject had been gone 
over by the teacher, some experienced member of the Institute, 
— and several were present who had taught more than twenty 
years, — was requested to take the platform, and repeat the 
method exhibited, or suggest a new one. And, at last, the 
whole subject was thrown open, to give each one an opportu- 
nity to present his views, or the results of his experience, and 
to make any inquiries suggested by the occasion. Of course, 
long and regular drills in the different branches of study, like 
those given at the Normal Schools, were impracticable. The 
exercises were necessarily confined, in the day time, to review- 
ing, and to different methods of teaching, illustrating and ex- 
plaining ; and, in the evening, to lectures'on subjects in which 
every teacher must feel an interest. 

Throughout the whole, a point never lost sight of was, to 
ethitt, as well as to explain, the style of teaching recom- 
mended. I will illustrate this by an example. In no instance 
were questions put to the members, in a fixed and stated order, 
according to the arrangement of their seats, or to their position 
when standing. The question was first propounded to all. 
After waiting for a sufficient length of time to allow each one 
to prepare, mentally, the best answer practicable, an individual 
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was then designated to give the answer orally. If the one 
called upon was unable to answer, another was named, (in 
this case without delay;) and if two or three special calls 
proved unsuccessful in obtaining an answer, the question was 
then thrown open to all the members. Almost without excep- 
tion, this general call brought out a correct response. Then, 
for the purpose of impressing the true result upon their minds 
more deeply, it was repeated simultaneously and energetically 
by all the members. Another question was then propounded, 
und so on. 

In this way, the attention of the whole was kept upon the 
alert, foreach one knew his liability to be called upon; and the 
exercise never proceeded far, before becoming deeply interest- 
ing and exciting. How different is it, when the members of a 
class are called upon in regular rotation, as they may sit or 
stand. Suppose a class to consist of twenty, and the questions 
to be propounded to its members in the order of their position. 
As soon as one has answered, or endeavored to answer, he 
knows that a question is to be put to nineteen others before it 
will become his turn again. Although it is possible that his 
mind may follow the circle of interrogation as it moves round 
and round, yet the chances are a hundred to one against 
it. Vastly more probable is it, that his mind will wander 
off to any sight or sound that may arrest his eye or ear; or 
that it will be occupied with the recollection of some amuse- 
ment that is past, or be laying a plan for some one that is to 
follow. Pursuing such a course, the teacher will rarely have 
the earnest and unwavering attention of more than one pupil 
in his class, at the same time. The rest will feel like sentinels 
off duty, and think they have a right to sleep. But, let him 
adopt the other course, — first propounding the question, wait- 
ing a brief space for each one to prepare a reply, and then 
naming an individual to announce the answer he has prepared, 
— taking care to call most upon those who have seemed to be 
least attentive, —and he will rarely fail of commanding the 
attention of all. He will secure the operation of twenty minds 
instead of one; and each individual will listen to the answer 
which is given, in order to compare it with the one he himself 
would have given, had the lot fallen upon him. This course, 
too, if skilfully pursued, will deepen the interest in intensity, 
as much as it will multiply the number of those who partake 
In it. 

After the members of the Institute had been exercised in this 
way, it was referred to their own consciousness, whether they 
had not felt the necessity of bestowing closer attention, and 
whether, in fact, they had not bestowed closer attention, than 
they would have done, if the questions had been proposed to 
them in the order of their seats, —as though the seats, and not 
their occupants, were the things to be regarded. The consider- 
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ation was then pressed home upon their minds, that if they had 
felt the effect of such a mode of questioning, it would be felt 
by their pupils far more than by themselves. 

All the above considerations apply with greatly augmented 
force, when the number of questions to be put, or parts to be 
assigned, is less than the number of persons in the class. In 
such case, if the order of rotation be adopted, a portion of the 
class will know, as soon as the first call is made, that they are 
exempted from any part in the exercise. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, in some studies, there is a 
better way than the above ; —as in arithmetic or map-drawing, 
for instance, where there should be a black-board, sufficient in 
extent to allow each member of the class to stand before it, 
and to work upon it, at the same time. 

The value of another method was not only enforced by ar- 
gument, but exhibited in practice. Except in reading, spelling, 
and parsing, not one of the teachers was seen with a book in 
his hand; and the members were referred to the effect which 
this method of teaching produced upon their own minds ; — 
whether they could not testify, from their own experience, that 
it had more of life, of energy, of directness, of pertinency, than 
the method of reading stereotyped questions from the margin 
of a book, and then examining the text, to decide upon the 
correctness of the answer. 

As one exercise, — combining, however, many others, — each 
member was requested to write a letter, paying attention, not 
only to style, orthography, syllabication, punctuation, and cap- 
italizing, but also to the manner of dating, addressing, sub- 
scribing, folding and superscribing it. On an examination of 
the letters, suggestions were made on all these points. It is a 
subject on which teachers, in all our schools, should give in- 
struction. Were this done, it would save many of those un- 
sightly and ridiculous missives that now go through the Post 
Office. 

At some of the Institutes, the members briefly related their 
experience on the subject of “School Discipline.” A great de- 
gree of unanimity, both in sentiment and practice, was found 
to prevail. In extreme cases of obduracy, or contumacy, when 
all other means had been faithfully tried, and tried in vain, the 
law of force was believed to be a less evil than the lawlessness 
of passion; but corporal punishment, as a labor-saving instru- 
mentality ; corporal punishment, in a state of anger, or even of 
indifference ; corporal punishment, without a preceding, ex- 
haustive process, both of moral and intellectual dissuasives 
from wrong, was condemned. It was also a remarkable fact, 
with regard to teachers of experience, that, as they taught 
longer, they punished less ; — demonstrating conclusively to all 
parents, that, just so far as they can advance the qualifications 
of teachers, they secure the adoption of higher principles in the 
government of their children. 
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I feel bound, before leaving this subject, to bear public testi- 
mony to the exemplary conduct, the earnestness and the teach- 
ableness of the members composing the Institutes. They 
appeared to be alike conscious of deficiences, and anxious to 
supply them. They seemed to occupy that honorable middle 
ground, which is equally remote from the arrogance that blindly 
rejects, and the servility that blindly receives. 

‘The whole number that attended the Institutes was about 
four hundred. More applied than could be received. The 
number of applicants at Fitchburg was one hundred and seven- 
ty-seven. I believe the members all carried away some new 
ideas in regard to the art of teaching, deeper impressions in re- 
gard to the dignity and sacredness of their office, and a more 
heart-felt devotedness to duty. Before the end of another year, 
twenty thousand children will come within the circle of their 
augmented powers of beneficence. 

In view of such facts as these, ought not our hopes in the 
great cause of Popular Education, and our faith in the agencies 
by which it can be carried on, to be strengthened? It is to be 
expected, — perhaps it is inevitable, — that this cause should 
meet with obstructions. Selfish men will strive to convert the 
holiest of causes to selfish ends. When education attracts the 
general regards of the community, like politics it will have its 
demagogues. Individuals will spring up, who will flatter, in- 
stead of counselling ; who will proclaim to all teachers, however 
young or however inexperienced they may be, that they know 
more than their elders; that every thing pertaining to the ad- 
ministration or supervision of schools, belongs to them ; that 
plans ratified by wisdom, and results obtained from experience, 
are but the speculations of theorists and dreamers ; and that the 
best way to save themselves from the study and the toii, which, 
by a universal law of nature, are prerequisites to improvement, 
will be to defend whatever is old, as time-honored and sacred, 
and to stigmatize whatever is new, as innovation and empiri- 
cism. If the time has ever existed, in Massachusetts, when 
such efforts could be successful, I believe it has passed. ‘The 
great body of our teachers are not more distrustful of perfecti- 
bility, on the one hand, than they are conscious of their own 
deficiencies, on the other; and knowing that the work of 
training up a child in the way he should go, would task all the 
capacities of an angel’s mind, they deem it no dishonor to 
acknowledge their own insufficiency for it. 

On the whole, this first experiment, in Massachusetts, of 
Teachers’ Institutes, has been eminently successful. Collateral 
circumstances favored it. 'The season was fine, almost beyond 
precedent ;—there being scarcely an unpleasant day in the five 
Weeks, during which they were held. The sum given towards 
defraying the expenses of board, enabled many poor teachers 
to attend, who otherwise, on account of the meagreness of their 
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compensation, would have felt debarred from being present. | 
was able to obtain the gratuitous services of eminent teachers 
and lecturers; and I would here tender my most sincere and 
hearty thanks to them all ;—to Miss Tilden, of the West New. 
ton Normal School, who attended one of the Institutes, during 
its whole session, and won the admiration of all, — particularly 
for her masterly powers of teaching arithmetic;—to William 
B. Fowle, and T. Sherwin, Esqs., of Boston; to R. B. Hub- 
bard, Esq., of Worcester; to N. Tillinghast, and C. Greene, 
Esqs., of the Bridgewater Normal School, (who spent a fort- 
night of their vacation in the work ;) to Paul Wing, Esq., of 
Sandwich, and the Rev. D. Cobb, of Chatham ;—all of whom 
assisted in teaching; ——to Professor Dewy, of Rochester, New 
York ; to Charles Mason, Esq., of Fitchburg; to Rev. B. Frost, 
of Concord; to G. 8. Hillard, Esq., of Boston ; Amasa Walker, 
Esq., of Brookfield; James Ritchie, Esq., of Duxbury ; Rev. 
M. Kimball, of Needham; Rev. Mr. Ward, of Abington ; James 
B. Congdon, Esq., of New Bedford ; and also to Messrs. Sher- 
win and Fowle, before named, —all of whom delivered lec- 
tures; and to Mr. Lowell Mason, and Mr. A. Fitz, who gave 
most valuable instruction in Vocal Music. 

I hope it may be deemed advisable by the Board to com- 
mend Teachers’ Institutes to the patronage of the Legislature. 
Though no substitutes for the Normal Schools, yet they have 
the same object in view. They will, in the first place, obtain 
most valuable ideas and suggestions from those schools; and 
in return, they will send better prepared pupils to them. 


RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR. 


On the whole, the past year, though falling vastly short of 
what might have been done, and should have been done, has 
been a season more auspicious to the interests of Common 
Schools, than any of its predecessors, since the establishment 
of the Board. 

The amount of town appropriations, and the length of the 
schools, have been substantially increased. 

The compensation of teachers is gradually increasing ; and 
the same is true of the number of annual schools, which fur- 
nish teachers with permanent employment. 

The practice of subdividing districts, in order to bring 2 
school literally to every man’s door, —a practice so suicidal to 
all the best interests of education, —is nearly discontinued. 
During the last year, I have reason to believe that more dis- 
tricts have doubled their resources and their strength, by union, 
than have pauperized themselves, by division. 

Several large towns have abolished their districts, purchased 
all the schoolhuuses, and assumed the legal liability of provid- 
ing houses and teachers, in their corporate capacity ; — thus 10 
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troducing a system which will shortly lead to equally good 
houses, and equally good schools, in all parts of the town. 

Several towns, where the schoolhouses were among the 
poorest in the State, and where all attempts at renovation had 
been successfully resisted, have at last yielded to the demands 
of public opinion, and supplied themselves with commodious 
edifices. 

The extraordinary facts exhibited in my last Report, re- 
specting the manner of apportioning school money among the 
districts, have turned public attention to that important subject. 
Those facts have already induced some towns to make very 
material modifications in the manner of distributing their 
money ; and they promise to do the same thing in many more. 
The great doctrine, which it is desirable to maintain, and to 
carry out, in reference to this subject, is, equality of school priv- 
ileges for all the children of the town, whether they belong toa 
poor district, or a rich one; a small district, or a large one. 

A general interest has been awakened in some towns, upon 
which a deep sleep had fallen before. During no year, since 
my original appointment, have my advice and assistance been 
so frequently requested, respecting the best methods of arran- 
ging and improving our school system. 

Nor is the movement confined to our own Commonwealth. 
Several States in the south and west seem to be awaking from 
their lethargy, and inquiring into the detail of means necessary 
to be adopted for the general education of their people. Within 
the space of a single month, during the last autumn, I received 
inquiries from a dozen distinguished men, belonging to a single 
State, respecting the organic structure of our system, its general 
administration, and its internal arrangements and management. 
In the mean time, the great State of New York, by means of 
her county superintendents, her State Normal School, and oth- 
erwise, is carrying forward the work of Popular Education, 
more rapidly than any other State in the Union, or any country 
in the world. Within the last year, the State of Rhode Island 
has entirely renovated her school system. Under the auspices 
of that distinguished and ‘able friend of Common Schools, 
Henry Barnard, Esq., she is preparing to take her place among 
the foremost of the States. Within the last few weeks, also, 
the State of Vermont has reérganized her school system, by 
passing a law which provides for the appointment of Town, 
County, and State Superintendents, prescribing the course of 
duty of each class of officers in regard to the examination of 
teachers, the visitation of schools, and the general administra- 
tion of the system. 


OUR DUTIES FOR THE FUTURE. 


These indubitable evidences of progress are not only a re- 
ward for past exertions, but an incentive to future efforts. But 
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let not complacency in successes already obtained, tempt to the 
relaxation of a single fibre in our endeavors for future advance- 
ment. What has been gained must be converted into means 
for further acquisition. The faithful steward, being entrusted 
with five talents, therewith gets other five talents. 

Our Common Schools are a system of wnsurpassable grandeur 
and efliciency. Their influences reach, with more or less direct- 
ness and intensity, all the children belonging to the State, — 
children who are soon to be the State. ‘They act upon these 
children at the most impressible period of their existence, — 
imparting qualities of mind and heart which will be magnified 
by diffusion, and deepened by time, until they will be evolved 
into national character, —into weal or ‘woe, into renown or ig- 
nominy, —and, at last, will stamp their ineffaceable seal upon 
our history. The natural philosopher looks at the silky envel- 
opment which an insect has woven for itself; he marks its 
structure ; he recognizes the laws of life which are silently at 
work within it; and he knows that, in a few days or weeks, 
that covering will burst, and from it will be evolved a thing 
of beanty and vivacity, lovely in the eyes of all; or an agent 
of destruction, fit to be a minister in executing God’s vengeance 
against an offending people. With a profounder insight into 
the laws of development and growth, and with an eye that 
embraces an ampler field of time in its vision, the philosopher 
of humanity looks at the institutions which are moulding the 
youthful capacities of a nation; he calculates their energy and 
direction, and he is then able to foresee and to foretell, that, if 
its course be not changed, the coming generation will be blessed 
with the rewards of parental forecast, or afflicted with the retri- 
butions of parental neglect. Happy are they, who, knowing 
on what conditions God has made the welfare of nations to 
depend, observe and perform them with fidelity. 

Improvement in schoolhouse architecture, — including in 
the phrase all comfortable and ample accommodations for the 
schools, —is only an improvement in the perishing body in 
which they dwell. A more perfect organization of the schools 
themselves, by a wisely graduated classification of schools and 
scholars, and by the assignment of such territorial limits as will 
best combine individual convenience with associated strength, 
is only an endowment of that perishing body with a superior 
mechanism of organs and limbs. The more bounteous pecu- 
niary liberality with which our schools, from year to year, are 
maintained, is only an addition to the nutriment by which the 
same body is fed, giving enlargement and energy to its capa- 
bilities, whether of good or of evil, and empowering it to move 
onward more swiftly in its course, whether that course is lead- 
ing to prosperity or to ruin. 

The great, the all-important, the only important question, 
still remains ; — By what spirit are our schools animated? Do 
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they cultivate the higher faculties in the nature of childhood, — 
its conscience, its benevolence, a reverence for whatever is true 
and sacred ; or are they only developing, upon a grander scale, 
the lower instincts and selfish tendencies of the race, — the de- 
sires which prompt men to seek, and the powers which enable 
them to secure, sensual ends, — wealth, luxury, preferment, — 
irrespective of the well-being of others? Knowing, as we do, 
that the foundations of national greatness can be laid only in 
the industry, the integrity, and the spiritual elevation of the 
people, are we equally sure that our schools are forming the 
character of the rising generation upon the everlasting princi- 
ples of duty and humanity; or, on the other hand, are they 
only stimulating the powers which lead to a base pride of in- 
tellect, which prompt to the ostentation instead of the reality 
of virtue, and which give augury that life is to be spent only 
in selfish competitions between those who should be brethren ? 
Above all others, must the children of a Republic be fitted for 
society, as well as for themselves. As each citizen is to par- 
ticipate in the power of governing others, it is an essential pre- 
liminary, that he should be imbued with a feeling for the wants, 
and a sense of the rights, of those whom he is to govern; be- 
cause the power of governing others, if guided by no higher 
motive than our own gratification, is the distinctive attribute of 
oppression ; —an attribute whose nature and whose wickedness 
are the same, whether exercised by one who calls himself a 
republican, or by one born an irresponsible despot. Ina gov- 
ernment like ours, each individual must think of the welfare 
of the State, as well as of the welfare of his own family ; and 
therefore, of the children of others, as well as his own. It 
becomes, then, a momentous question, whether the children in 
our schools are educated in reference to themselves and their 
private interests only, or with a regard to the great social duties 
and prerogatives that await them in after-life. Are they so 
educated that when they grow up, they will make better phi- 
lanthropists and Christians, or only grander savages ? — for, 
however loftily the intellect of man may have been gifted, 
however skilfully it may have been trained, if it be not guided 
by a sense of justice, a love of mankind, and a devotion to duty, 
its possessor is only a more splendid, as he is a more danger- 
ous barbarian. : 

We have had admirable Essays and Lectures on the subject 
of Morality in our schools. In perusing the reports of school 
committees, from year to year, nothing has given me so much 
pleasure as the prominence which they have assigned to the 
subject of Moral Education, and the sincerity, the earnestness, 
and the persistence with which they have vindicated its claims 
to be regarded as an indispensable part of all Common School 
lustruction. Considered as general speculation, nothing could 
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be better; and yet no one will deny that the want of a corre. 
sponding action on this subject still beclouds the prospects of 
the schools, and ofttimes causes us to tremble for the fate of 
those who are passing through them. Practically, the duty of 
cultivating the moral nature of childhood has been neglected, 
and is still neglected. Profound ethical treatises are written 
for the guidance of men, after the habits and passions of ninety- 
nine in every hundred of those men have become too deep. 
rooted and inveterate to be removed by secondary causes, 
Volumes are published on the nicest questions of casuistry, — 
questions which probably will never arise in the experience of 
more than one in a thousand of the community, — while specific 
directions and practical aids in regard to the training of chil- 
dren in those every-day, domestic and social duties, on which 
their own welfare and the happiness of society depend, are 
comparatively unknown. How shall this great desideratum be 
supplied? How shall the rising generation be brought under 
purer moral influences, by way of guaranty and suretyship 
that, when they become men, they will surpass their predeces- 
sors, both in the soundness of their speculations and in the 
rectitude of their practice? Were children born with perfect 
natures, we might expect that they would gradually purify 
themselves from the vices and corruptions, which are now al- 
most enforced upon them, by the examples of the world. But 
the same nature by which the parents sunk into error and sin, 
preadapts the children to follow in the course of ancestral de- 
generacy. Still, are there not moral means for the renovation 
of mankind, which have never yet been applied? Are there 
not resources whose vastness and richness have not yet been 
explored? Of all neglected and forgotten duties, in all ages of 
the world, the spiritual culture of children has been most neg- 
lected and forgotten. In all things else, art and science have 
triumphed. In all things else, principles have been investi- 
gated, and instruments devised and constructed, to apply those 
principles in practice. The tree has been taken in the germ, 
and its growth fashioned to the wants or the tastes of man. 
By the skill of the cultivator, the wild grain and the wild fruit 
have been taken in their seed, and have had their dwarfish- 
ness expanded into luxuriance, and their bitter and sometimes 
poisonous qualities ameliorated into richness of flavor and 
nutrition. ‘The wild animal, and even the beast of prey, if 
domesticated when young, and from the lair, have been tamed 
and trained to the service of man,—the wild horse and the 
buffalo changed into the most valuable of domestic animals, 
and the prowling wolf into the faithful dog. But man has 
not yet applied his highest wisdom and care to the young 
of his own species. They have been comparatively neglected 
until their passions had taken deep root, and their ductile feel- 
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ings had hardened into the iron inflexibility of habit; and 
then, how often have the mightiest agencies of human power 
and terror been expended upon them in vain! Governments 
do not see the future criminal or pauper in the neglected child, 
and therefore they sit calmly by, until aroused from their stupor, 
by the cry of hunger, or the spectacle of crime. Then, they 
erect the almshouse, the prison, and the gibbet, to arrest or 
mitigate the evils which timely caution might have prevented. 
The courts and the ministers of justice sit by, until the petty 
delinquencies of youth glare out in the enormities of adult 
crime, and then they doom to the prison or the gallows those 
enemies to society, who, under wise and well-applied influ- 
ences, might have been supports and ornaments of the social 
fabric. For sixteen centuries, the anointed ministers of the 
Gospel of Christ were generally regardless of the condition of 
youth. And the same remark holds true in regard to the last 
two centuries, with the exception of three or four only of all 
the Christian nations; and by far the greater part, even of 
these, must be excepted from the exception. The messengers 
of Him who took little children in his arms and blessed them, 
have suffered juvenile waywardness or perversity to mature 
into adult incorrigibleness and impenitency; and then they 
have invoked the aid of Heaven to subdue that ferocionsness 
of the passions which even a worldly foresight would have 
checked. How often has Heaven turned a deaf ear to their 
prayers, as if to rebuke the neglect and the blindness which 
had given occasion for them! Who will deny, that, if one 
tithe of the talent and culture which have been expended in 
legislative halls, in defining offences and in devising and de- 
nouncing punishments for them; or of the study and knowl- 
edge which have been spent in judicial courts, in trying and in 
sentencing criminals; or of the eloquence and the piety which 
have preached repentance and the remission of sins, to adult 
men and women, had been consecrated to the instruction and 
training of the young, the civilization of mankind would have 
been adorned by virtues, and charities, and Christian graces, to 
which it is now a stranger ? 

What an appalling fact it is to every contemplative mind, that 
even wars and famines and pestilences, — terrible calamities as 
they are acknowledged to be, — have been welcomed as _bless- 
ings and mercies, because they swept away, by thousands and 
tens of thousands, the pests which ignorance and guilt had ac- 
cumulated! But the efficiency or sufficiency of these compre- 
hensive remedies is daily diminishing. A large class of men 
seem to have lost that moral sense, by which the liberty and 
life of immocent men are regarded as of more value than the liber- 
ty and life of criminals. There is not a government in Chris- 
tendom which is not growing weaker every day, so far as its 
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strength lies in an appeal to physical force. The criminal code 
of most nations is daily shorn of some of its terrors. Where, as 
with us, the concurrence of so many minds is a prerequisite, 
the conviction of the guilty is often a matter of difficulty ; and 
every guilty man who escapes is a missionary, going through 
society, and preaching the immunity of guilt wherever he goes, 
War will never again be waged to disburden the crowded pris- 
ons, or to relieve the weary executioner. ‘The arts of civili- 
zation have so multiplied the harvests of the earth, that a gen- 
eral famine will not again lend its aid, to free the community 
of its surplus members. Society at large has emerged from that 
barbarian and semi-barbarian state, where pestilence formerly 
had its birth, and committed its ravages. These great outlets 
and sluice-ways, which, in former times, relieved nations of the 
dregs and refuse of their population, being now closed, what- 
ever want or crime we engender, or suffer to exist, we must live 
with. If improvidence begets hunger, that hunger will break 
into our garners. If animal instincts are suffered to grow 
into licentious passions, those passions will find their way to 
our most secret chambers. We have no armed guard which can 
save our warehouses, our market-places, and our depositories of 
silver and gold, from spoliation by the hands of amob. When 
the perjured witness or the forsworn juryman invades the temple 
of justice, the evil becomes too subtle for the police to seize. 
It is beyond legislative, or judicial, or executive power, to re- 
deem the sanctuaries of religion from hypocrisy and unchar- 
itableness. In a word, the freedom of our institutions gives full 
play to all the passions of the human heart. The objects which 
excite and inflame those passions abound ; and, as a fact, nearly 
or quite universal, there is intelligence sufficient to point out 
some sure way, lawful or unlawful, by which those passions can 
be gratified. Whatever children, then, we suffer to grow up 
amongst us, we must live with as men; and our children must 
be their contemporaries. ‘They are to be our copartners in the 
relations of life, our equals at the polls, our rulers in legislative 
halls, the awarders of justice in our courts. However intol- 
erable at home, they cannot be banished to any foreign land ; 
however worthless, they will not be sent to die in camps or to 
be slain in battle ; however flagitious, but few of them will be 
sequestered from society by imprisonment, or doomed to ex- 
piate their offences with their lives. 


(To be continued.} 
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